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Department of Apiculture. 





It is proposed to have a professor of 
apiculture appointed in England as 
we learn from the London Journal of 
Horticulture. Mr. A. Pettigrew made 
the proposition, and being asked to 
name a person for the place, says: 


The guestion of the country oa 
ready for a professor was asked, an 
also if a man qualified for the work 
could be found. Those questions 
were answered as fully as it was 
thought desirable then. We _ have 
made considerable advances during 
the last two years, and it appears to 
me now that anew departure or fresh 
advance should be made as soon as 
the authorities will sanction it. 
Would you appoint one or two pro- 
iecoene # Two. One for England, 
and one for Scotland and Ireland; 


>| both would have plenty todo. Have 


we any men amongst us ready for the 
work? Yes, I think we have two 
well qualified ; but I hesitate to point 
them out by name, though I fancy no 
harm would be done to anybody by 
mentioning the names of the two 
gentlemen who appear to me most 
qualified as professors of apiculture. 
Mr. William Raitt, of Blairgowrie, I 
would nominate for Scotland and Ire- 
land, and Mr. Frank Cheshire for 
England. Perhaps they would not 
accept such appointments if they were 
made. Both are advanced and 
enthusiastic bee-keepers, and good 
lecturers and instructors. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
would heartily approve the choice of 
these gentlemen, knowing their 
ability to lecture as well as to impart 
sound instruction on progressive bee- 
keeping. 

England is making rapid strides in 


444 | progressive bee-keeping, and this is a 


step in advance of the United States, 
though in many things we have set 
a wholesome example. We 












have often thought what a boon it 
would be to thousands of our people 
in Illinois, especially those with a 
professional and literary turn of mind, 
and the many who are physically in- 
capacitated from earning an honest 
and comfortable livelihood at hard 
manual labor, if a Profesforship and 
Department of Apiculture were added 
to our already efficient and able 
Illinois Industrial University. It 
would open up the possibility of an 
independence to thousands of women 
who now eke out a miserable exist- 
ence in the crowded cities, because 
the avenues of ruralindustry are com- 
paratively closed against them. The 
apicultural field is broad ; no State in 
the Union can boast of better natural 
facilities for honey gathering, and no 
State is more illy supplied with bees 
according to its resources than IIli- 
nois, and yet skilled bee-keepers, or 
scientific apiarists, can scarcely be 
employed at any price. Nothing is 
more needed than an apicultural de- 
partment under State patronage, and 
nothing would contribute more to the 
State revenue in proportion to the 
outlay. The department could ap- 
propriately be combined with the 
Botanical and Horticultural, and if he 
could be induced to supervise it, no 
one could be found more competent 
to occupy the professional chair than 
Prof. T. J. Burrill, the learned scien- 
tist. 





&@ The Postmaster General récom- 
mends to Congress the reduction of 
letter postage to 2 cents ; this will be 
a good thing, for many who now use 
postal cards would send letters, if the 
— on them were but 2 cents. 

ome other changes are proposed, 
but none of them may be made. We 
shall see. 





G We have received price lists of 
bee-keepers’ supplies from Roys & 
Morgan, Columbus, Wis., and J. D. 
Goodrich, East Hardwick, Vt. 
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Fertile Workers—So Called. 


Dr. I. P. Wilson, Burlington, Iowa, 
forwards the following upon the above 
subject: 


Is there such a thing as a fertile 
worker? No. Is there such a thing 
asalaying worker? Yes. The eggs 
of a virgin queen will hatch, and all 
the bees be drones. The eggs from a 
worker will hatch, and they, too, will 
all be drones. Both the queen and the 
worker are females—the one perfectly 
developed and capable of being ferti- 
lized, the other imperfectly developed, 
and not capable of being fertilized. 
There is no such a thing as a fertile 
worker, any more than there is sucha 
thing as a fertile virgin queen, hence 
the term ‘‘ fertile worker” is a mis- 
nomer, and should be abandoned by 
scientific bee-keepers. What do you 
say, Mr. Editor ? 

We must say, while we have the 
highest regard for Dr. Wilson person- 
ally, and the deepest respect for his 
opinions, we wholly disagree with his 
first negative. The admission that 
there are workers which lay eggs, and 
that those eggs will be productive of 
drones, is an acknowledgment per se 
that they are fertile workers, if we 
place any value upon the definition of 
the word “fertile,” 4s given by the 
compilers of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, which is almost univer- 
sally acknowledged the best lexicon of 
the English language. The word is 
there defined : 

FERTILE. [Lat. fertilis, from ferre, 
to bear, produce; Fr. fertile, Pr., Sp. 
and Pg. fertil ; It. fertile.] 

1. Producing fruit in abundance ; 
fruitful; able to produce fruit abund- 
antly; prolific; productive; rich; in- 
ventive ; produced in abundance ; as, 
fertile land or fields; a fertile mind or 
imagination. 

2. (Bot.) Capable of producing fruit; 
fruit bearing; as, fertile flowers or 
anthers. 

Syn.—FERTILE, FRUITFUL. Fertile 
implies the inherent power of produc- 
tion; fruitful, the act. The prairies 
ot the west are fertile by nature, and 
will soon be turned by cultivation into 
fruitful fields. The same distinction 

revails when these words are used 

guratively. A man of fertile genius 
has by nature great readiness of in- 
vention ; one whose mind is fruitful 
has resources of thought and a readi- 
ness of application which enable him 
to think and act to effect. 

The first clause in the synonym 
covers and justifies the use of the 
word ‘ fertile” as applied to laying 
workers, asalsoto virgin queens which 
lay eggs that will hatch drones,foreach 
possesses the “‘ inherent power of pro- 
duction.” If there is any impropriety 
in the use of the word, it is in connec- 
tion with the queen after mating, for 
it then implies a queen can only pro- 





duce progeny after mating, when the 
reverse is true. A queen, as also all 
workers, under certain conditions, 
for aught we know to the contrary, 
possess the inherent power of produc- 
tion of drones, but not reproduction 
of kind, i.e., workers or queens. It 
is true the derivations from the word 
‘** fertile,” as frequently used, would 
imply an after preparation or qualifi- 
cation, as, to fertilize soil when it is 
already fertile, or the fertilization of 
the queen, when she is by nature in- 
herently fertile. We might as approp- 
riately claim that education was nec- 
essary to man to fertilize his brain. , 

We are not altogether certain that 
science has yet determined how far 
the queen possesses the inherent 
power of production. We do know 
that in the continued absence of a 
queen from a colony of bees, if there 
be no eggs nor larve from which to 
rear another queen, fertile workers 
are liable to be developed; or, if a 
young queen be reared and she fails 
to mate with a drone, she will be fer- 
tile with drone progeny only; or, if 
she be injured or become very old, she 
will lay only eggs which develop 
drones. Certainly, nature has had 
some wise purpose in providing forall 
contingencies with drone progeny, 
and there remains for science the 
deepest mystery yet unsolved, to de- 
termine how far the perpetuation of 
the colony depends upon drone pro- 
geny only ; as also the economic neces- 
sity for fertile workers when all other 
resources have failed. 

We can see no objection to using 
the words “ laying worker ;”’ but cus- 
tom has sanctioned and legitimatized 
the use of the word “ fertile’ in this 
connection, and certainly the strict 
definition of the term justifies its use. 

Honey Labels.x—We have received 
samples of some very attractive litho- 
graphic labels for honey, from Mr. D. 
A. Jones, of Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 
They are mainly intended for extrac- 
ted honey in tin pails, but some are 
suitable for sections of comb honey. 
They are not only exceedingly hand- 
some, but, being varnished, they will 
not easily become soiled. The fig- 
ures of straw hives on nearly all of the 
labels may be objectionable to some 
apiarists having progressive ideas. 
These, however, could be omitted 
without detriment to the present hand- 
some appearance of the labels. The 
BEE JOURNAL has urged the necessity 
of attractive labels, and Mr. Jones 
has happily caught the inspiration. 





Saccharine Secrets.—This is the 
main caption of a lengthy article in 
the Chicago 7'ribune of July 6th. Our 
readers are undoubtedly aware that 
much time and money have been ex- 
pended in the effort to make cane 
sugar from grape sugar—that is, to 
make from giucose a granulated sugar 
free from the gummy or waxy starch 
which characterizes all grades of 
glucose ; but until quite recently, it 
appears, misdirected science has been 
unable to overcome the difficulties in 
the way of its successful accomplish- 
ment. Latterly, however, Prof. H. 
C. Friend, of Chicago, claimed to have 
discovered a method whereby he 
could transform 100 lbs. of grape 
sugar into 96 lbs. of perfect cane sugar. 
Now, as ordinary cane sugar contains 
but 86 to 96 lbs. of saccharine matter, 
it will readily be seen the Professor 
(if correct) would make a superior 
article from the bogus. 

Finally, this wily Friend succeeded 
in persuading several capitalists to 
join him in his enterprise; a stock 
company was organized with a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 ; machinery was pur- 
chased ; quarters were fitted up, and 
the royal road to wealth seemed fairly 
opened. But unaccountable delays 
occurred. Anxious days spent by the 
stockholders were lengthened out into 
weeks, and these accumulated into 
months, and yet no sweet reward did 
the stockholders behold, excepting 
the beautiful samples which the Pro- 
fessor exhibited as the result of many 
successful experiments in his labora- 
tory. Hope gave way to distrust; 
distrust gave way to dispair; and 
| this was succeeded by desperation. 
|The Treasurer brought suit against 
the company for rent, and other 
parties brought suit for moneys ad- 
vanced, while warrants were sworn 
out for the arrest’ of the friendly Pro- 
fessor, charging him with obtaining 
money on false pretenses. Probably 
many others will mourn the spasmodic 
collapse of the “‘Grape and Cane 
Sugar Refining Company,” and ana- 
thematize the scientific ‘* sheeny.” 

Transferring.—We wish to call es- 
pecial attention to Mr. Heddon’s arti- 
cle on transferring, on page 437. Itis 
the most practical article on the sub- 
ject we have yet seen in print, and 
will prove valuable to any person hav- 
ing bees to transfer. We have prac- 
ticed a similar method upon several 
occasions, and had thought of writing 
an article on the subject, but have 





never been able to reach it. 
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Exceptionally Bad Honey Prospects. 





New York generally, some portions 
of Kentucky, and districts in Califor- 
nia seem especially unpromising fora 
large honey yield this season. Mr. J. 
P. Moore, Binghamton, N. Y., writes 
under date of July 4th: 


The silver lining of the clouds you 
speak about in the BEE JOURNAL, 
has not been discernible to the naked 
eye of any bee-keeper of this State I 
think. Or if any of them had a 
glimpse of it, it has all fallen out by 
this time, as we are not going to get 
any surplus from clover, nor from 
anything else this season, unless we 
have a radical change in the weather. 
What we are afraid of now is that we 
shall not get honey enough to winter 
our bees. 

Portions, or, perhaps, the whole of 
New York, and districts in other 
States, may be exceptions; but even 
yet, with favorable weather from this 
on, the honey yield will be good. Cer- 
tainly there never was a more abund- 
ant white clover bloom in the United 
States than this season, and linden 
promises everything that could be de- 
sired from it. In illustration of our 
vastness as a country, the New York 

vibune gives the following : 

If the sun shines through the 24 
hours on British territory it may also 
be said that the reaper runs all sum- 
merinthe United States. The har- 
vester fights it out on his line from 
middle spring to early autumn. At 
Americus, Ga., on the 19th of April, 
a ripe field of wheat was cut, and 
others in Texas and elsewhere not 
much later. Texas will finish in May, 
Tennessee in June, Illinois and Ohio 
in July, lowa in August, and Minne- 
sota may gather some late fields in 
September. 

Undoubtedly summer and fall bloom 
will be equally good. Sweet clover is 
coming on rapidly, and though late, 
is thrifty and will be very productive 
of nectar. Fortunately, the districts 
spoken of form the exception—not the 
rule. 


Vennor’s Forecast of the Weather.— 
He predicts a “‘cold and stormy 
autumn,’ and a very ‘“‘severe win- 
ter.” It will be well for bee-keepers 
to make preparations for such, and if 
it comes as this ‘*‘ weather prophet” 
intimates, they will not be “* caught 
happing.” He says: 

The general outlook for the weather 
of the summer season in Southern and 
Southwestern sections is improving, 
Owing to the continuance of very 
windy weather in Northern and West- 
ern sections of Canada and the United 
States. But a “ windy spring makes 
a Severe autumn ;”’ therefore the out- 
look for the autumn of 1882 is increas- 








ing in severity. My theory of ‘‘wea- 
ther relationships” is working just 
now ina telling manner all over the 
Northern hemisphere, and I feel] much 
greater confidence in predicting the 
periods of the more marked disturb- 
ances. Hence, I herewith reiterate 
my previous statements respecting “‘a 
very cold and stormy autumn,” and 
early setting in of extreme severity, 
with heavy snowfalls, this reaching to 
remote southerly points. We are 
likely to experience one of the coldest 
periods in along term of years during 
the early part of the winter of 1882-83, 
but the cold will come in a lump, and 
the latter half of the ‘winter is likely 
to be mild and open, with an advanced 
spring. 





Annals of Fort Mackinac.—We have 
received from Lieut. D. H. Kelton, 
U.S. A., acopy of an interesting book 
bearing the above title. The history 
and legends of the book are inter- 
spersed with several scenic engrav- 
ings of ancient and modern times. 
We have had a personal acquaintance 
with Lieut. Kelton, of several years’ 
standing, and this is just such a work 
as we would anticipate from a man of 
bis accomplished education and dis- 
criminating judgment. In the pre- 
face to the work he says: 

Besides information derived from 
official sources, including the records 
on file in the Fort, the old books of 


the American Fur Company, the re- 
cords of the village and county of 








Bee-Keeping in Ceylon. — Mr. J. 
Matthew Jones, Waterville, N. S., 
sends us the following interesting ex- 
tract from a recent work entitled 
‘** Hoffmeister’s Ceylon and Continen- 
tal India,” illustrating the primitive 
methods pursued in those countries: 


The ground floor of a native’s house 
at Mookha, in the Himalayas, con- 
tained the stalls for cattle, and the 
bee house. The latter occupied one 
whole side of the house in which the 
window slits were walled up, leaving 
only fly-holes for the bees on the 
lower edges ; all the rest being closed 
with cow dung. The entrance to this 
apiary was on the opposite side from 
that to the dwelling houses, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that I 
obtained permission to cross the 
threshhold, as the people were afraid 
that I might take possession of their 
honey. 1 found within a perfectly 
dark chamber, three feet high, in 
which, resting on a low wooden stand, 
were the bee hives, a sort of square 
tubes formed of four planks, connected 
in front with the fly-holes, and open 
behind toward the dark room. When 
the honey had to be taken out, which 
was done in July or August, a fire of 
cow dung was made in this little 
chamber, the smoke of which drove 
the bees out by the fly-holes. They 


soon return, however, and build 
anew. 














Mackinac, and of the churches of | < vee “Ah 


Mackinac and St. Ignace; old docu- 
ments in the hands of private indi- 
viduals have also been examined, and 
much matter obtained which it is be- 
lieved has never before been in print. 





Negroes as Bee-Keepers.—The Jn- 
diana Farmer republishes our item 
with the above caption, on page 378, 
with the following remarks: 

To the superiority of Indiana’s edu- 
cational system then, belongs this 
credit, for we are pleased to inform 
our esteemed contemporary and its 
worthy correspondent, that we have 
several in this part of the country. 
One, a colored lady, living afew miles 
north of this city, has charge of 
thirty odd colonies and is fully up to 
the times. She getsa ms A price for 
all her honey, and grumbled not a 
little because some of the sections 
which we sent her were not all pearly 
white. 

Our remarks were based upon our 
observations in the South, where 
ignorance and superstition prevail 
largely among the colored people. 
We suppose in Indiana they have had 
facilities and inducements for im- 
proving their knowledge regarding 
bees, as well as in everything else 
tending to elevate and enlighten the 
race. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Swarm of Bees on a Telegraph 
Pole.—The Philadelphia Record pub- 
lishes the following item among its 
local news : 


For nearly a week past a swarm of 
bees has been domiciled on a chimney- 
top over the buildings at the north- 
west corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets. Yesterday morning ‘the 
migrated to the top of a telegrap 
pole on Third street, above Chestnut, 
and from the street the pinnacle 
looked as though it had been dipped 
in a pot of tar. Great crowds collected 
at the corner to view the curiosity. 
The interest heightened when at mid- 
oe A a ge ineman mounted the 
pole with a hive improvised from a 
soap-box and attempted to capture 
the bees. He preferred to coax the 
insects rather than drive them, but 
after a patient but unsuccessful effort 
he left the box in inviting proximity 
that the bees might hive themselves 
at leisure. There was no apparent 
diminution in the size of the swarm 
on the pole until just before 7 o’clock, 
when, reinforced by an assistant, the 
lineman swept them into a larger box 
and departed with his prize. e was 
inspired by a promise of $12.50 if the 
swarm should be secured. 
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Do Bees ‘Injure Sound, Healthy 
Peaches ?—The Massachusetts Plough- 
man remarks as follows: 


This question having been put to us 
some years ago, we have very natu- 
rally watched the operations of the 
bees on the peach trees ever since. 
The results of this examination have 
been to draw conclusions different 
from those entertained by many 
others. In consequence of this we 
have been slow to express an opinion, 
thinking possibly further observation 
might lead to a different conclusion, 
but as vear after year only gives ad- 
ditional evidence of its correctness, 
we give to our readers the result of 
our observation, hoping by so doing 
to encourage closer observation and 
to draw out opinions. 

The first year or two of observation 
disclosed the fact that the wasp evi- 
dently commenced the work of punc- 
turing the fruit and that the honey 
bee followed. This at first led to the 
belief that the wasp was the first 
cause of the destruction; but, on 
further examination, it was observed 
that some of the trees in the orchard 
were entirely exempt from injury, 
and in fact, that some whole orchards 
were perfectly free from injury, nota 
peach being punctured ; this led to a 
still more careful examination, when 
it was found that most, if not all, of 
the fruit punctured, had on one side 
a decayed spot before punctured. On 
some peaches the decayed spot was 
very small and on others quite large, 
but whatever the size, the wasp would 
puncture the fruit very nearly in the 
center of the decayed spot, which has 
led many to believe that the decay is 
caused by the puncture, when obser- 
vation seems to prove that the decay 
invites the wasp to make the punc- 
ture. Being satisfied of this the next 
investigation was in a direction to as- 
certain the cause of the decay, when 
it was in every instance found to be 
the yellows. We have yet to see the 

each orchard, the fruit of which has 

een injured by the bees that has not 
been struck by the yellows, and, so 
far as we have observed, the fruit of 
every tree that has the yellows will be 
attacked by the bees. 





Knowledge of Bee-Culture. — The 
London Journal of Horticultureremarks 
as follows on the knowledge cf the 
science of bee-keeping in Great Brit- 
ain: 

Within the last dozen years greater 
efforts have been made to spread a 
knowledge of apiculture than were 
made for more than half a century be- 
fore in England and other countries ; 
and what have been the results? A 
wider and deeper interest is taken in 
the subject, and a greater desire for 
knowledge has been created. In these 
times of extensive emigration it ap- 
pears desirable to extend a knowledge 
of apiculture throughout the country. 
To know well how to manage bees 

rofitably is worth very much to work- 
ing men living in rural districts. 
Many such men who are versed in 
bee-keeping would not give the annua, 





average profits from bees for the rents 
of 2 or 8 cottages such as they live in. 
We shall doubtless hear reports of 
great and wide-spread success, and 
the story of the value of bees to the 
community will be better told and 
confirmed. It is known that in some 
colonies, and in certain districts of 
America, bee-keeping is an unfailing 
source of income to those who under- 
stand and practice it. The thousands 
of barrels of honey containing from 1 
to 3 ewts. each that find a market in 
England every year tell us of busy 
people in countries rich in honey. 


The bee-keepers’ Association and 
some county associations kindred in 
character and objects, are making 
laudable efforts to teach apiculture. 
These associations are rising in public 
estimation, and becoming stronger 
financially every year. Much honor 
is due to the Rev. H. R. Peel, Hon. 
Secretary of the Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, who labors indefatigably to 
awaken public attention to the im- 
portance of bee-keeping. 


‘Open Secrets.”—The Farm, Herd 
and Home very wisely concludes as 
follows : 


Apiarian humbugs of one kind and 
another still infest the market, and 
bee-keepers, or those intending to be- 
come such, need be put on their guard 
against them. It should be under- 
stood that there are now no “ myste- 
ries of bee-keeping,” except to the 
class who do not read publications on 
apiculture. Thesecrets of this busi- 
ness are all *‘ open secrets.”’ Any par- 
ties who offer by mail or otherwise to 
make known ‘‘new methods,” by 
which fortunes can be speedily made 
out of bees, merely tradeon the ignor- 
ance and credulity of the public. 
Patent hives, moth-traps, and all such 
devices for money getting, have had 
their day, and bee-keeping has been 
reduced to a business, the principles 
of which are the common ponery of 
all intelligent and well-informed 
apiarists. 








Untested Cheap Queens.—The Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine is now discussing 
the matter of the utility of cheap un- 
tested queens. The editor remarks 
as follows : 


We think all queen breeders will 
agree that no one, whose time is of 
any value, can afford to properly rear 
queens and send them out, on indi- 
vidual orders, at $1. We do believe 
that the vast majority of the so-called 
dollar queens are reared in nuclei, 
and some of them by the aid of arti- 
ficial heat. In the South where hot 
weather prevails for so great a portion 
of the year the case is different, and 
the quality for endurance, of queens 
reared there by these loose methods is 
undoubtedly far superior to those 
reared in thisclimate. Queens exactly 
alike in all other respects should not 
differ in price $2.00, simply because 
one has to be kept 21 days in order to 
see her progeny. Rather dear board 
for even a queen. 





Bee-Keeping in California in 1873. 
—The Semi-Tropic California gives 
the following as a scrap of history on 
bee-keeping in that State: 


In November, 1873, forty members 
of the Los Angeles County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association owned 1,406 hives of 
bees, which produced for the season, 
68,268 pounds of honey. The average 
price for the product of that year was 


2246 cents, whether sold in San 
Francisco or other markets. The 


largest apiary was owned by Maloy & 
Stone, and numberéd 257 hives, and 
the smallest number reported was 
one hive owned by Mr. Orick. At 
that time but few of the bee-keepers 
of the county were acquainted with 
the better implements now in use by 
the bee-keeper of to-day, yet the re- 
sults of the year’s work was more 
satisfactory than in any subsequent 
year, so far as the financial result was 
concerned. At that time large tracts 
of land were lying uncultivated, and 
covered with honey-producing shrubs 
and plants, to-day those tracts are 
mainly under cultivation, either in 
orchard, vineyard or grain. The grain 
field, except corn, yields no nectar, 
and the bee-keeper, if he wishes to 
succeed, must plant or cultivate such 
crops as will produce honey, if he ex- 
pects to do as well as was done in 
1873. The new markets opened up 
by recently constructed lines of rail- 
ways, give promise of greater demand 
for our unrivaled honey. So far as 
quality is concerned, we can fairly 
compete with the world, and nature 
has given to Southern California the 
climatic conditions for successful 
bee-keeping. If thoughtful, careful in- 
dustry is turned toward the business, 
there is every reason to believe that 
better results may be obtained than 
was achieved by the bee-keepers of 
this country in 1873. It would be well 
for every bee owner to keep a careful 
account of this year’s product of 
honey, the number of hives of bees 
owned by them, and the price ob- 
tained per pound for honey this year, 
and report the results to the Associa- 
tion at our November meeting. 





The Objects of Fairs.—An exchange 
makes the following remarks on this 
subject : 


The true position of fairs is schools 
of instruction. It is not enough that 
one may grow a better crop than an- 
other, but that he may instruct others 
how to obtain similar results. The 
object of exhibition is not merely to 
get a prize, but to incite others to 
good works. If one has grown a fine 
animal, a large crop, or made « valu- 
able piece of machinery, he has had 
his reward already, and the object of 
exhibition is to show others what may 
be done and teach them how to do it. 
Especially can fairs become schools 
for the instruction of youth; they 
there learn to observe, and at sight to 
classify the various breeds of animals, 
becoming familiar with the charac- 
teristics of each, and their valuable 
qualities. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Progressive Transferring. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





I was a little surprised at reading 
two articles in the last issue, from 
two of our leading correspondents, 
both giving directions for transfer- 
ring bees, the same as has been given 
over and over again, in bee books and 
papers for the past 25 years. 

Have we not progressed any? Is 
there no better method of getting 
colonies out of rejected hives, into 
those of our choice? I think there is. 

Mr. Hutchinson says: ‘‘ Pry off 
the side of the hive, cutting the nails, 
if necessary.”” Now, I would not do 
this at all, till all the bees and brood 
were out of it, but whenever I did do 
it, I would do so this way: The 
grain of the boards nearly always 
runs up and down, and all you have 
to do is to split off about 1 inch of 
each of the side boards that are nailed 
to the other two boards, taking away 
the part that the nails go through, 
and if the combs are A pe loos- 
ened, the one side will nearly fall 
down. You can, on this plan, cut out 
the corner of most any box hive, and 
then cut the combs from the sides 
of the hive, and split these sides up 
into kindling wood as you go along, 
which gives you free access to the 
combs as you advance. It is so much 
easier, quicker and quieter a process 
than to ** pry or cut the nails.” 

But I do not want any combs that 
have been fastened into frames by 
the use of ‘‘ thorns, rubbers, sticks, 
wires,” etc. I have transferred many 
hundred colonies, and have bought 
quite a number transferred by others 
(among them some of our most suc- 
cessful and skillful apiarists). I have 
examined transferred colonies 
other apiaries where I was visiting, 
and I will tell you again, that I do not 
a any transferred combs in my 
yard. 

True, once in a while we meet with 
acomb that is in perfect shape to fill 
our frame with choice, all worker 
cells, but such are the exceptions to 
the rule. I believe that, on an average, 
transferred combs are as much be- 
hind those naturally built in empty V 

uided frames, as these latter are be- 

1ind those drawn from worker foun- 
dation, in full sheets and on wires. 

When I transfer, I put 8 of these 
wired frames of foundation into my 
Langstroth hive, and with said hive 
and drum-box and smoker in hand, I 
approach the * old — ” and drive a 
prime swarm and the queen into this 
hive, which is a hive of beautiful 
‘combs 48 hours later. 

After 21 days, the worker brood is 
all hatched and a new queen just be- 
gun to lay in the old gum. Now I can 


in| g 


please, whether I desire increase or 
not. In either case the forced queen, 
reared in the depleted “‘ gum,” should 
be killed, and if increase is the order 
of the day, a new queen from some 
other source is substituted for the 
second drive. Then is the time to do 
your splitting open of the * old gum,” 
and you have some first class kindling 
wood, a nice lot of extracted honey 
(after you empty the old combs), and 
some comb to melt up into wax for 
more comb foundation. 

Once try this plan, and you will see 
here, too, that new inventions —— 
new and improved methods. Pure 
comb foundation, always a great boon, 
and now a staple, not only aids the 
bees in supplying their costliest sub- 
stance, but it aids the bee-keeper in 
getting his combs straight, and more 
of them, in less time, getting his 
surplus combs perfect, controlling the 
blood of his drones, and consequently, 
queens and workers, besides revolu- 
tionizing the process of transferring. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 4, 1882. 





Farmers’ Home Journal. 
How I Introduce Queens. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





To introduce queens there are but 
two methods employed that differ ma- 
precey One of these methods is to 
cage the queen to be introduced, and 
to place the cage (wire-cloth) down 
right on the frames over the cluster 
of bees and cover the bees, cage and 
all, with the bee = and let them 
alone forty-eight hours, then turn up 
the quilt till the cage is exposed to 
view ; now draw out the sliding door 
and let the queen run out among the 
bees. Keep your eye on her, and if 
she is permitted to run down among 
the bees without being molested, close 
up the hive and wait fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then open the hive gently 
and look up the queen. If the bees 
are not ready to accept her, you will 
tind her imprisoned in a ball of bees, 
enerally on the bottom board. This 
we call ** balling the queen.” Don’t 
be nervous or in too big a hurry ; just 
take a large spoon and dip up the ball 
of bees and turn them out into a pan 
of water. This will cause them to re- 
lease her, and set them to swimming 
for life. Pick out the queen by catch- 
ing her wings between the thumb and 
finger. She pemeey will not sting. 
Never take hold of the queen by the 
abdomen, as you may injure her. 


Now, return her to the cage and 
lace it back just as before, and leave 
it twenty-four hours and try them 
again, and so on till she is accepted. 
She will generally be accepted with- 
out all this trouble, but not —e 
The queen will generally begin to lay 
in one or two days after she is ac- 
cepted by the bees, and after she be- 
ins to lay she is as _ safe as if she had 
een raised in the hive. For this rea- 
son I keep a watch over her till she 
has deposited her first eggs. 

The other method is to cage the 


ueen is then eng on the surface of 
the comb, and an opened cage with 
thin, sharp edges placed over her and 
pressed slightly into the comb, thus 
imprisoning the queen. The comb is 
then hung back in its place. The 
bees will generally cut her out and 
accept her while all is undisturbed 
and quiet in the hive. If they fail, 
however, to liberate her in forty- 
eight hours, the comb should be lifted 
out and a partial opening made with 
the point of a knife under the edge of 
the cage. The inquisitive little sub- 
jects will see the point, and will pro- 
ceed to liberate the queen. 

As a modification of the above 
methods, I make the sliding door of 
my cages so that they will project 
above the bottom, or, rather, the top, 
when the cage sets wire-cloth down, 
and let this yy sliding door 
pass up through a slit made with the 
point of a knife in the quilt, so that I 
can draw it out and thus liberate the 
queen without the bees knowing it. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Drones and Their Functions. 





DR. J. R. BAKER. 





While I read everything published 
in the columns of the BEE JOURNAL, 
every week, and have done so ever 
since its first issue, and while I feel 
that it is indispensable to me because 
of its scientific and practicable in- 
struction on the different questions 
having a bearing on a [have 
wondered a good deal why, among all 
your able contributors like Messrs. 
Heddon, Dadant, Doolittle, Clarke, 
Demaree, and a host of others, that 
there seemed to be not one to dissent 
from the unreasonable theory that 
drones have no use in the economy of 
the hive but to impregnate the 
queens. 

The comments of the editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL on the question: 
‘“*Drones—Are they Auxiliaries ?” 
and the extract he used in connection 
therewith from the British Bee Journal, 
which. appeared in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL of June 28, seemed to 
me to be well timed. I have been 
skeptical on the seeming almost uni- 
versal belief of the use of drones, for 
along time; but my tongue refused 
to utter my thoughts, and my pen 
declared it was too feeble to enter 
the arena with those of the cham- 
pions in the ranks of apiarists who 
adhere to the old notion that drones 
are simply dead-beat libertines. 

It seems marvelous tome that na- 
ture should implant so strongly in 
the workers and queens the instinct 
to raise hundreds of drones in each 
colony if their only function is the 
impregnation of the few queens pro- 
portionately raised in any colony or 
any apiary ; and that, too, when it re- 
quires only one drone to impregnate 
a queen and when once impregnated 
she is always so, as long as she is of 








drive again, into another just such 
hive, or I can unite with my first 
drive, piling up the surplus soon,as I 





queen on a comb taken from the 
brood nest. The comb is taken out 
and all the bees brushed off of it. The 


use. 

I hope Prof. Cook and other able 
men in our ranks will give the matter 
of the function of drones a ‘“* new 
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hearing,” for I verily believe that this 
big, jolly, musical inmate of the hive 
has been terribly slandered. 

This has been rather a peculiar sea- 
son in this latitude. 
time bees have just ‘* boomed,” and 
then the wet and cold would stop their 
work altogether. My bees are in bet- 
ter condition now than they were last 
— this time, and yet I harvested a 
arge crop of comb honey last season. 
The weather has ceased to be cold, 
but it has been wet and cloudy with- 
out let up for near a week. I never 
saw so good a crop of white clover 
here as we have this summer, and 
when the sun shines for a few hours 
the bees gather honey very fast. We 
have a good deal of linden in this 
locality, and catnip, figwort, hearts- 
ease and numerous other honey-pro- 
ducing plants, the names of which I 
do not know, abound ; but the cham- 
pion of them all is the horsemint, 
alias, bee-mint, camphor weed, sand- 
mint, wild bergamot, etc. It is one 
of the very best of yielders; lasts 
from 4 to 6 weeks, and the honey 
ane from it is of superior quality. 
t commences to bloom from Ju y 
5th to 10th ; grows on very sandy land, 
and literally covers our roadsides, 
commons, and uncultivated fields. I 
wonder if it is the same plant that 
the Texas bee-keepers speak of as so 
valuable with them ? 

Keithsburg, Ill. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


Prolonging the Life of the Queen Bee. 





DR. DZIERZON. 





The celebrated ney Hufeland 
wrote a book on the art of prolonging 
human life. But if there can be a 
question of prolonging human life ar- 
tificially, we might certainly expect 
to be able to prolong the life of bees, 
the more so as their term of life is at- 
tained under varying conditions and 
at different times of the season. 
While they exhaust their strength 
and die in about six weeks during the 
busiest time in spring and summer, 
bees reared late in the summer and in 
autumn look as strong and young on 
their first appearance in spring after 
six months’ rest during autumn and 
winter as if they had only just left 
their cells. What is applicable to 
bees in general must equally apply to 
the principal bee in the hive—the 
queen, and to her I shall chiefly refer 
in discussing the question of the dura- 
tion of life and the possibility of pro- 
longing it. 

This question is as interesting as it 
is of practical importance. The case 
of so small an insect as a queen bee, 
which leaves her cell at the end of 16 
days, and might possibly be fertile 
and capable of propagating the spe- 
cies at the end of three weeks, to live 
to the age of four to five years or 
more, and to be able during this time 
to produce offspring to the number of 
about 1,500,000, has probably no par- 
allel in the entire range of nature. 
The question as to the duration of the 
queen’s life and the “aggeree | of pro- 
longing it is of a highly practical im- 


A part of the’ 





portance where the introduction of a 
new and superior race of bees de- 
pends on a valuable queen bee, ob- 
tained, perhaps, at considerabie ex- 
pense. When a bee-master has no 
isolated apiary it is difficult to keep a 
race pure until a considerable number 
of colonies have been formed, which 
send ouf drones in large numbers. 
A bee-keeper of no great experience 
will also find it difficult to determine 
with certainty whether the young 
queen of a colony has been impregna- 
ted by a drone of her own race, espe- 
cially when races do not greatly differ 
in color. 

In rearing queens, bee-masters, 
therefore, as a matter of precaution, 
will always fall back upon the brood 
from the parent colony in the second, 
and even, perhaps, in the third year, 
and are anxious of course to preserve 
the old queen as long as possible. 

The question as to whether and how 
the life of a queen may be prolonged, 
was suggested to me by a dispute 
which had arisen between Miss ‘itz 
of Lasswitz, a great Silesian bee- 
a. and a bee-master by the name 
of St. 

Miss Titz, on the occasion of the 
Neissen meeting, showed some friends 
who paid a visit to her apiary, in ad- 
dition to a number of curious objects, 
an Italian queen bee, which she stated 
to be six years old, adding that she 
had sueceeded in keeping this partic- 
ularly pure and valuable queen alive 
so long by keeping her from excessive 
breeding. Mr. St. was of a different 
opinion, maintaining that there was 
no doubt a young queen had been 
raised unnoticed, as, according to his 
long experience, the life of an Italian 
queen never exceeded three years. 
He further asserted that the eggs be- 
came developed in the ovary of the 
queen and pass involuntarily, it being 
impossible for any influence to be ex- 
erted on the ovary. 

In my opinion Mr. St. is wrong on 
both points. Although six years and 
one month is certainly an unusually 
great age for a queen bee, it is not by 
any means impossible and incredible 
that she might attain that age. 

Some years ago I myself had a 
queen which, though more than five 
— old, was still very active, and I 

lave no doubt would have lived an- 
other year if I had not destroyed her. 
Sig. Hruschka assured me that he had 
had a queen which lived to the age of 
seven years. It appears, therefore, 
quite credible that the queen referred 
to lived to the age of six years, the 
more so as she wasa fine and vigor- 
ous specimen, and was carefully kept 
from over-exerting herself. 

There is no doubt whatever that it 
is feasible and in the power of the 
bee-keeper at one time to stimulate 
the queen to excessive breeding, and 
at another time to induce her to de- 
posit few eggs or none at all. By 
keeping the entire colony quiet in 
spring as long as_ possible, premature 
breeding is prevented, and the queen 
does not waste her strength. 

When once she has commenced lay- 
ing eggs she knows perfectly well how 
to accommodate herself to circum- 
stances and the requirements of the 





colony as regards the number of eggs 
to be deposited. According to the 
quantity and quality of the food she 
has taken she produces and deposits 
as many eggs as the colony is capable 
of attending to. It is certain that the 
queen is also able to keep a mature 
egg back in the ovary for some time 
without injury to herself or to the 
egg, as she is often obliged to exam- 
ine anumber of cells before she finds 
one that is empty and suitable, and in 
which she deposits the eggs, which 
undoubtedly would have been deposi- 
ted into the first cell examined by the 
queen if she had found it empty and 
otherwise suitable. A much larger 
number of eggs will therefore in the 
same time be deposited in an empty 
comb inserted into the brood nest, be- 
cause on an empty comb she can pass 
from cell to cell, there being no need 
for her to examine any cell nor to pass 
any over. A comb containing 6,000 
cells is often found full of eggs at the 
end of two days, which shows that a 
vigorous queen is capable of laying as 
many as 3,000 eggs a day. We might 
be inclined to consider that the queen 
was over-exerting herself at that rate, 
and in a certain sense we should be 
correct; but we must not for a mo- 
ment suppose that such productive- 
ness would fatigue or inconvenience 
the queen. She evidently discharges 
with energy and pleasure her duty to 
increase the population of her hive as 
much as possible, and the less hind- 
rance she experiences in doing so the 
better she will be. The most vigor- 
ous queens, therefore, are always to 
be found in the largest colonies, 
where of course the number of eggs 
deposited is largest. Where the queen 
is obliged to discontinue laying eggs 
on account of the stock having but a 
small population fatal consequences. 
seem to result. ‘ 
In former years before the Italian 
bees had become acclimatized, which 
has now been fully accomplished af- 
ter 29 years’ manipulation, I fre- 
quently experienced the loss of Ital- 
ian queens in weak colonies after 
they had commenced depositing eggs 
in spring, but were compelled to dis- 
continue on a sudden change in the 
weather, because the bees were 
obliged to crowd together again into 
a thick cluster. The abdomen of the 
queen in such cases being found very 
much distended, the conclusion was: 
forced upon me that the impossibility 
of depositing the eggs formed in the 
ovary had proved fatal to the queens. 
This unpleasant occurrence has 
never happened in any of my strong 
colonies, undoubtedly because the 
queen was always able to deposit eggs 
regularly, even during cold weather. 
But the fact that queens in strong 
colonies are always in first-rate condi- 
tion at the time of their greatest pro- 
lificness does not exclude the possi- 
bility, or even probability, of their be- 
coming exhausted sooner, or dying 
prematurely. Professional physiolo- 
gists alone will be able to answer the 
question as to whether a queen bee 
is only capable of laying a definite 
number of eggs, or whether eggs are 
produced indefinitely as long as the: 
vital power of the queen lasts. Prac- 
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tically it might perhaps be decided by 
ascertaining how long the queen 
lives in Australia, where she lays eggs 
continuously, because nature produces 
flowers there without interruption 
throughout the year; and how long 
she lives in our own country, where 
the activity of the bees, and conse- 
— the activity of the queen, is 

ormant for about five months of the 
year. 

No bee-master is likely to think of 
economising the strength of ordinary 
queens. Every one is anxious that 
the workers should be as industrious 
and the queen as prolific as possible. 
But if it is a matter of, keeping some 
especially valuable queens alive as 
long as possible, and the: question 
arises as to whether it is possible to 
prolong their life artificially, we are 
obliged to answer in the affirmative. 

Carlsmarkt, Germany, Feb. 22, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
How to Fasten Foundation, etc. 





J. V. CALDWELL. 





The utility of comb foundation de- 
pends to a large degree on the way it 
is fastened in the frames and honey 
boxes. I have not yet noticed any 
plan I like as well as the one I[ have 
been using the past two seasons, and 
which, if the directions are followed 
just as I give them, will be satisfac- 
tory to the user. 

Go to your blacksmith and get him 
to make you a pair of good strong 
tongs, not too heavy or they will be 
hard to handle, and yet heavy enough 
to insure a good grip. The ends or 
gripping part should be made in the 
form of a T, and should be about four 
inches long on the gripping end. I 
have them made long enough to go 
inside of the 1-lb section. They 
should have on the ends two screw 
holes, that is, two on each side to 
take about % inch screws. These 
tongs are to have wocden jaws. Take 
two pieces of hard wood as long as 
the jaws, and about 3¢ inch thick, by 
14 inches wide, and having made 
them smooth screw them on the in- 
side of the jaws of the tongs. Your 
tongs must be made wide enough to 
take these in and have them pinch 
tight on the ends. The pinching 
parts should be rounded a little to 
prevent cutting the wax. 

Now, then, to use, get out a block 
as large as your section inside, and % 
inch thick, this is supposing your sec- 
tion is 2 inches wide, tack this block 
on your bench, lay your section over 
it, and you are ready to begin work. 
Lay your section with top side to- 
ward you, lay in your foundation with 

he edge next to you turned up about 
14 inch ; it should be quite warm so it 
Will mash to the wood. Your tongs 
must be kept setting in some soft 
water to prevent them from sticking 
and pulling the foundation loose. 

Set your tongs in the section and 
Pinch hard and your work is done. I 
Should say also your block in the sec- 
tion must be kept wet, but do not get 
any water on the part of the section 
you are fastening foundation to. I 





use these pincers to fasten the heavy 
foundation in the brood frames; in 
this case have your board to go in- 
side of the frame made as large as 
the inside measure of the frame and 
3g inch thick, or a little thicker if 
your frame isafullinch wide. Fasten 
the board down and lay your frame 
over it; lay in your sheet of founda- 
tion with the edge next you turned 
up as before; the ends, also, should 
be turned up against the end bars of 
the frame ¥4 inch ; press down neatly 
all around, take one grasp with the 
pincers on the middle of the top-bar, 
then pinch on the end bars, then push 
on top-bar, lift the frame out, and if 
you have the job properly done, your 
sheet will hang perfectly true and 
straight, and cannot be pulled loose 
without tearing the foundation. If 
one pincers get sticky, use a little 
ye in the water. 

Mr. Heddon has seen fit to denomi- 
nate the Dunham machine as one of 
the difficult ones to use, claiming it 
to be a very sticky machine. Well, I 
must say he is either somewhat pre- 
judiced, or does not quite understand 
using it. I say the Dunham is as 
easy to use as a common clothes 
wringer, provided, of course, you 
know how to make good foundation. 
We think nothing of running all day 


without spoiling a single sheet, and | @P 


all perfect, well printed sheets. I 
think Mr. Heddon said about 75 Ibs. 
was all 2 hands could print on the 
Dunham in one day. Well, my part- 
ner and myself ran through 150 lbs. 
in one day, and I went to the village, 
about a mile away, in the bargain. 

On the Vandervort machine, on ac- 
count of the sheets being narrower 
and very thin, we consider 50 lbs. a 
day’s work. This of course, does not 
include the dipping of the sheets, 
which would make another article; 
but I will only say we dip by a plan 
far more speedy than any of the plans 
yet given. 

Cambridge, Ill. 


Our Home Science Gossip. 


The History and Antiquity of the Bee. 








A. F. MOON. 





The magnitude of scientific apicul- 
ture possesses a national life. 

Were we to go back no further than 
the last century and show the wonder- 
ful developments made in this one 
branch, its protits, incomes, and the 
immense increase of colonies, and the 
revenue that it brings to this country, 
it would by far excel any other rural 
branch in point of profit from the 
capital invested. 

The history and workings of the 
honey-bee are wonderful indeed, af- 
fording man a great and beautiful 
study, as well as a good income for 
the time and labor given. From his- 
torical facts we are led to believe 
that the honey-bee has been a com- 

anion of man from the earliest civil- 
ization. Ancient records speak of 
them and their existence on the 
islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, also on the Black Seas. They 
were kept largely in the interior of 





the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. We learn from the military 
expeditions of the ancients, that they 
were by them kept, and extended into 
Egypt, Syria, Italy, Germany, Greece, 
Sicily, and other countries. They are 
spoken of as being indigenous to those 
countries, and in noone instance have 
we seen in the annals of antiquity 
that the honey bee has been trans- 
ferred from one country to another 
by human intervention or instrumen- 
tality. 

Scientists have given this one sub- 
ject deep thought. ay A have been 
able to trace the little busy bee far 
back in the dim dawnings of history, 
ge angen in theera of the ‘* Sagas.” 

Ve are assured of the existence of 
the honey bee and its fruit as being 
suv invigorating. The bee marked the 
— age in the mythology of the 

gyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
not only with these did the honey bee 
occupy avery distinguished place, but 
it issignificant of the intimate rela- 
tions which must have existed at one 
period between the earliest civilized 
nations, and we find that it was the 
common faith of these people that the 
honey bee originated from the putre- 
fying carcasses of oxen, and that the 
name of the Sacred Bull of the Egyp- 
tians is perpetuated in the Latin word 


is. 

The first traces of bee culture are 
found almost everywhere back in the 
Saga periods. Thus in Spain the 
Curetes dwelling near Tartess as- 
cribed the invention of the art of pro- 
curing honey totheir ancient fabulous 
King Gargoris, while the Greeks and 
Romans attributed this merit, as well 
as that of first placing bees in pre- 
pared habitations, and domesticating 
them, to their gods or the descend- 
ants of their fancied deities. 

Farther back in prehistoric times, 
from which no written records, names 
or dates survive, there remain wea- 
pons, implements, and building ma- 
terials, garments, and personal and 
beautitul ornaments, human bones, 
and many other things, all furnishing 

roof of civilization among the in- 
1abitants, also unmistakable evi- 
dences or indications that the honey 
bee was largely cultivated. It is 
claimed that further back in the 
abyss of time, in those remote eras 
in the progress of the development of 
the earth, which preceded the eleva- 
tion of the Alps, the various remains 
of fossil organisms, demonstrate the 
fact that a tropical climate once pre- 
vailed in what is now called Switzer- 
land. 

Petrified remains of various plants 
and insects, the enemies of bees and 
other things belonging to the animal 
kingdom, also a fossil honey was 
found. This occurred in the insect 
bearing stratum of the quarries of 
Oeningen ; it was recognized by some 
of the professors as an — establish- 
ing the fact that the honey bee ex- 
isted geologically as an inhabitant of 
our earth ages before the appearance 
of man, no doubt living in peace and 
harmony with their mother queen, 

uarding and protecting their stores, 

ying up their food for a time when 
needed. Unlike many other things, 
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no change has been made. They 
work without rules, plumbs, or guides. 
Since our first written history of the 
bee, its progress has been remarkable. 
Indeed Aristotle, Cato, Virgil, Pliny, 
Columella, and many more, wrote in- 
teresting accounts of the honey bee, 
of its cleanliness and activity, econ- 
omy, etc. 

Honey was spoken of as the food of 
the ancients; the tables of Romans, 
Grecians, and Persians were richly 
supplied with honey. History informs 
us that the Romans and Grecians 
brought honey as an offering to their 
gods, and the animals that were 
sacrificed were sprinkled with honey. 
The Israelites showed the wealth of 
the land of Canaan by declaring that 
it flowed with milk and honey. 

We gather many interesting facts 
from the ancient apiarists’ artificial 
queen having extended herself 
throughout upper Lasaita, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Silesia, and other portions of 
Germany. Even Poland engaged in 
the business. Wheeler’s ‘“ Journey 
into Greece ”’ is quite interesting, de- 
scribing their method of keeping their 
hives, which were made principally of 
willows. Wildman’s account of bees, 
1768, which was copied from a journey 
into Greece, affords many interesting 
facts connected with both bees and 
honey. When we trace this wonder- 


ful insect down to the present time, 
counting her millions of revenue to 
this country, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that apiculture possesses a 


‘‘national life.” It is truly a great 
enterprise; world-wide in its 
branches; one of the grandest fields 
of industry that philosophers have 
ever entered. No one nation can ever 
enjoy it alone. 

Rome, Ga. 


—_— -— 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Barberry Shrub Again. 
PROF. T. J. BURRILL. 


I have read with interest Mr. Max- 
well’s remarks in the BEE JOURNAL 
of June 28th, concerning the barberry 
and a disease of his peach trees. 
Now, it so happens that this peach 
tree disease is well known to me (see 
Transactions Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, 1878, page 157}, as is the 
literature upon the subject of the rust 
of wheat and the barberry. While 
there is good reason to suppose that 
the fungus known as wheat rust 
(Pucciniu graminis) does pass a kind 
of alternation of growth at times on 
the barberry, there is nothing but Mr. 
Maxwell’s observation to connect this 
or any other fungus inhabiting the 
bush in question with that causin 
the disease mentioned of the senuk 
tree. Further, the fungus which 
covers the peach leaves ‘‘ with a sort 
of mildew,” and causes them to be- 
come ‘‘turned white, and crimped 
and twisted,” with ‘ta leprous appear- 
ance,” lives only on the peach tree, 
undergoing there its full develop- 
ment. Itisa perennial parasite, but 
developes more or less on a tree once 
affected according to internal and ex- 
ternal conditions. 


Iam so certain about this that I do 
not hesitate to say Mr. Maxwell’s 
facts must be explained in some other 
way, and my certainty comes from a 
rather intimate acquaintance with 
the objects themselves, not from 
botanical reading. 

As to wheat rust from the spores of 
a parasitic fungus on the barberry, a 
careful German investigator believed 
he had full proofs in the aftirmative, 
but it is not hard to state that the 
wheat rust fungus in our country is 
capable of undergoing complete de- 
velopment without the barberry. 

Some recent experiments also 
throw doubt as to whether there is, 
after all, any real connection between 
the two. Such things need a good 
microscope and a pains-taking ma- 
nipulatior of it. 

Illinois Industrial University. 





Translated from Bienenzeitung by A. Neighbour. 
International Congress at Milan, Italy. 


DR. FRIEDRICH KUHL. 


The congress took place in the 
splendidly decorated hall of the Tech- 
nical Institute, No. 4, Piazza Cavour, 
on the 15th, 16th and 17th September 
last, and was attended by about 300 
bee-keepers. The _ transactions at 
Milan did not commence until 8 
o’clock in the evening, continuing till 
after midnight, while the day time 
was occupied in visiting the Grand 
National Exhibition and the objects 
of interest in the city, and in making 
excursions into the surrounding lovely 
country, and visiting a few of the 
largest apiaries. 

Mr. Edward Bertrand, editor of 
LD’ Apiculteur, Nyon, Switzerland, 
commenced his very interesting dis- 
course on ‘* breeding queens ” by say- 
ing that this wasa particularly fit sub- 
ject of discussion for the Congress, 
Italy being the country from which 
beautiful queens are dispatched to 
all parts of the world. The rearing of 
queens for export, he continued, had 
become quite a branch of industry in 
Italy, and the Italian bee-masters 
ought to endeavor to maintain the 
good name of their queens; it would 
|further be necessary, he remarked, 
that those who procure queens for 
«a foreign country should be fully con- 
vinced that the queens they receive 
from Italy really possess all the good 
qualities which will secure pure off- 
spring. He had unfortunately expe- 
rienced in the last few years that 
some queens which he had obtained 
from Italy died in the first year, while 
other queens turned out not to be 
very prolific, so that their colonies 
yielded but poor returns. He added 
that similar complaints had been 
made in Germany and America, and 
many bee-keepers, therefore, justly 
preferred those queens of the Italian 
race which had not been reared in 
Italy 

Mr. Bertrand considers it very im- 
portant, in order to rear serviceable 
queens, that—l. The parents, both 
queens and drones, should be selec- 
ted. 2. There should be a large num- 
ber of young bees in the hives used 








for breeding, because young bees are 
very apt to supply the larve with 
ote of food. 3. There should be a 
arge population in a colony in which 
queens are to be reared. He objects 
to queen-breeding in small colonies, 
because it would produce queens of a 
weak constitution, which on this ac- 
count would not be very fertile. 
While on this subject the speaker 
mentioned that in Germany the great 
masters of bee-keeping, Dr. Dzierzon, 
Gravenhorst, and Dathe, first allow 
the royal cells to be sealed in colonies 
with large populations, and after- 
wards proceed to make small colonies 
in which to allow the queens to hatch. 
4. The queen should only be al- 
lowed to breed during the time when 
the bees are able to obtain a good sup- 
ply of honey. He and other bee- 
masters of his acquaintance had fre- 
quently observed that queens reared 
early in spring or in autumn deposi- 
ted but few eggs and often died after 
the first year. He did not believe 
that feeding was a remedy in the ab- 
sence of the other conditions, viz: 
warm weather and a plentiful supply 
of pollen. 5. Those larve which are 
chosen by the workers for rearing 
queens should not be more than a day 
old, in order that they may receive a 
plentiful supply of royal jelly as long 
as possible. 

The discourse, which lasted over an 
hour, was followed by a debate of 
considerable length. I willonly men- 
tion that Count Barbo expressed the 
opinion that Italian queens sent to 
foreign countries often do not give 
the desired results because of the 
frequently great difference in the cli- 
mate and vegetation as compared 
with Italy. Prof. Sartori observed 
that Italian queens formerly brought 
a very good price in foreign coun- 
tries, but their present market value 
was so low that breeders in Italy 
could no longer give the same careful 
attention to the rearing of queens 
they had formerly done. ; 

Dr. Dubini was of opinion that in 
order to obtain good queens in future 
it is only necessary to let the number 
of young bees be in the right propor- 
tion to the brood that has to be at- 
tended to, and that queens may, with- 
out disadvantage, be reared by small 
colonies if the latter are allowed to 
have but a small number of brood 
cells. Prof. Sartori expressed him- 
self in the same sense. Count Barbo 
proposed that a few queens partly 
reared in iarge colonies and partly by 
small communities, should be sent to 
Mr. Bertrand by the Italian Central 
Association of Bee-Keepers, and that 
he should be requeste to note any 
differences as to vigor and fertility of 
the queens to be forwarded to him. 
Mr. Bertrand aceepted this offer on 
condition that the queens to be sent 
to him should merely 5e numbered in 
order that he himself might not know 
which of them had been reared in 
large hives and which in small ones. 

Mr. Bertrand read a |«tter from Mr. 
Newman, the elitorof the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL of Chicago, in which 
the latter requests the Italian bee- 
keepers to devote the grvatest care to 
the rearing of queens. 
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The reading of this paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, during which 
Mr. F. Lancia de Broto, of Palermo, 
mentioned that the Sicilian bees, 
being a cross between the Ligurian 
and Egyptian races, deserve particu- 
lar notice on account of their many 
good qualities. 

Dr. Dubini spoke on the subject of 
hives with movable and immovable 
crownboards, and came to the con- 
clusion that bees are quite as com- 
fortable in the former as in the latter, 
in proof of which he referred to the 
American, English and Swiss bee- 
keepers, who use —y hives with 
movable crownboard. In Italy, he 
said, the majority of hives were cer- 
tainly made after the model of Baron 
von Berlepsch; still Dubini hives 
with immovable crownboard were 
also very much used. 

Count Barbo reminded the meeting 
that the German bee-keepers had al- 
most entirely discontinued using 
hives with movable crownboard, be- 
cause they found that these hives did 
not retain the heat so well as hives 
with fixed crownboard, and that 
breeding in them did not progress so 
—. 

Dr. Bianchetti recommended a hive 
of his own construction with movable 
floorboard and crownboard. 

Several speakers expressed them- 
selves against hives with movable 
crownboard, chiefly because they were 
of opinion that the- chilling of the 
brood, especially in spring, might 
easily cause foul brood. 

Mr. Marengi, of Bergamo, intro- 
duced the question, ‘‘Is it possible 
that combs which have been subjec- 
ted to the fumes of brimstone may 
originate foul brood ?” He related it 
had been observed in different 
apiaries that combs which had been 
exposed to the fumes of brimstone, 
and were afterwards given to healthy 
colonies, had, later in the season, con- 
tained cells infected with foul brood, 
while the brood in other combs not 
subjected to fumigation by brimstone 
which were inserted at the same time 
had remained ina healthy state. Mr. 
Locatelli, pharmaceutical chemist, 
did not think that exposure of the 
combs to the fumes of sulphur would 
cause foul brood, sulphurous acid 
being a disinfectant. He stated that 
he was in the habit of subjecting all 
hiscombs to the fumes of sulphur, 
and had never found it do any harm. 

Before the meeting separated a 
committee was appointed to draw up 
a report as to the. best means of im- 
poring the’ management of bees in 
taly, and of gradually putting an end 
to the objectionable practice of killing 
bees by brimstone. The next Italian 
— isto be held at Bologna in 


Germany. 


-_——_» -«—s- 


@ Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is on'y a few doors from 
the new branch postoftice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
Wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone nuni ver. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 25—Western Iowa, at Winterset, Iowa. 
enry Wallace, Sec., Winterset, Iowa. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 
m. Hoyt, Sec. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 3-6 —North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


3 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Alsacian Bienen Zeuchter. 
Italian Bees as Robbers. 





The following discussion on this 
subject took place at the late meeting 
of the‘ Societe d’Apiculteur d’Alsace- 
Lorrain :”’ 


Mr. Bauer said: Heretofore I have 
not kept Italian bees, owing to their 
propensity for robbing, but as I am 
now the only apiarist in our village, 
and consequently no one else would 
suffer from them, I shall commence 
Italianizing my apiary next spring. 
Will I have trouble with them, for 
the reason I have mentioned ? 

Mr. Zwilling—The instinct to gather 
honey, which the Creator has given 
every race of bees, induces them to 
nibble and rob whenever they find an 
opportunity either by the neglect of 
the apiculturist, irregular feeding, 
or queenless colonies. The Italian 
bee possesses a greater instinct to 
gather honey than the inferior races 
of bees, and consequently an_in- 
creased desire to rob. But it does 
not follow that no other race of bees 
could exist in theirimmediate vicinity 


more than 10 years I have kept Ital- 
ian and black beesin the same apiary, 
and have never discovered the Italians 
robbing their neighbors. 

Mr. Bauer—Aside from the desire 
to rob, the Italian bee is said to 
possess other bad qualities, and in 
spring the superseding of queens be- 
comes an epidemic. 

Mr. Zwilling—I have discovered no 
greater mortality among ~~ Italian 
queens than any others. We often 
hear the complaints of beginners, 
that their yellow queens are dead, and 
that they will hereafter keep only the 
Germans. This usually happens 
through mismanagement of the 
apiarist, and is not the fault of the 
bees. It is a fact that some beginners 
open their hives as early as February, 
and pull out comb after comb for the 
purpose of investigation, and by this 
careless exposure the queens are 
often destroyed, or the worker bees 
may have too closely surrounded the 
queen and smothered her. 

Mr. Bauer—Is it true that the Ital- 
ians get foul brood easier than other 
races ? 





without being robbed by them. For} 





Mr. Zwilling—It is very often said 
that foul brood does not exist in Ital 
atall. Foul brood germinates in wea 
colonies, where the numbers are in- 
sufficient to keep the brood warm. 
This happens frequently among the 
Italian bees, where the apiarist de- 
votes his attention to the rearing of 
queens instead of worker brood. 

Mr. Bauer—Does the Italian go into 
winter quarters ina weaker condition, 
and therefore sustains greater loss 
than any other race ? 

Mr. Zwilling—In countries where 
the autumn bloom is very limited, 
they will stop breeding earlier than 
the Germans, and, consequently, will 
not be as strong, but where there is 
plenty of late bloom, they winter 
equally well with any other race of 
bees. To those who keep bees for in- 
crease, I would recommend the 
Krainer bees. These queens are very 
prolific, and will continue breeding 
even during a scarcity of bloom, but 
the stores of honey suffer in conse- 
quence. 

















A Bee House.—Our bees came out 
all right this spring. We have had 
one new swarm up to this time. One 
came out and settled in a large tree; 
we got them down and hived them, 
and when putting them in their place 
they all came out and went back to 
the old hive. Do not know the rea- 
son, unless they did not have a queen. 
They have just begun to work in the 
boxes, and are very strong. I think 
it is owing to the weather, which has 
been muggy and rainy that they do 
not swarm. We had a heavy rain 
last week which spoiled all the corn 
on the bottom lands; with that ex- 
ception the crops are aanene fine. 
Clover is abundant here, and lots of 
basswood, and I cannot see why the 
honey harvest will not be good this 
year. No bees around here only my 
14 colonies. The following is a de- 
scription of our bee houses summer 
and winter. Our winter house is 16 
feet long by 9 wide and 8 high, frame, 
like any house, = ceiled up inside 
with 1 inch matched boards, under 
that building-paper and then the sid- 
ing, which leaves an almost dead-air 
— The floor is of common boards, 
then paper, then flooring ; the top is 
ceiled, papered, and roofed, leaving a 
ventilator. Our summer bee house 
is simply a long shed 5 feet in front, 
4 behind, and boarded up and lathed, 
with a row of grape vines 5 feet high 
in front, running on wires. We use 
our winter bee house for a shop. 

S. T. WooLWORTH. 
Gratiot, Wis., June 30, 1882. 





Honey from Red Clover.—My bees 
are now gathering honey from white 
and red clover. From appearances, 
they are doing as well on the latter as 
on the former. O. H. TOWNSEND. 





Kalamazoo, Mich., July 3, 1882. 
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Deserted the Hive.—I had a swarm 
come out four days ago ; I clipped the 
queen’s wing, but forgot to put the 
cloth over the frames. I looked in 
yesterday and found the bees in the 
top of the hive, and building comb 
from the peak of the roof. I removed 
the bees and comb from the roof, and 
put on the cloth. Instead of going 
into the hive, the bees swarmed out 
and clustered in a tree, but soon came 
back into the hive. I found to-day 
that most of the bees had left and 
gone into another hive, not the parent 
colony. The clipped queen and a 
handful of bees remained in the hive. 
The forsaken hive had been painted 
about 10 days. What is the trouble, 
and what should be done? Please 
answer in the BEE JOURNAL. 

CLARK A. MONTAGUE. 

Traverse City, Mich., June 29, 1882. 


|The trouble originated in remov- 
ing the comb after the queen had de- 
posited eggs in it. Had you given 
them a frame of brood and eggs after 
removing them from the roof, most 
likely they would have remained. 
There is no remedy now but to 
strengthen the few remaining bees 
with hatching brood from the parent 
colony, if you wish to preserve the 
queen, or return her whence _ she 
came.—ED.] 


Subjects Anticipated.—I have been 
looking for a change in the weather. 
It rains every other day, and to make 
up for the dry day it rains twice the 
next, so the bees have but little time 
to work, and what honey is secreted 
is washed out by the heavy rains. We 
had a storm June 29, uprooting trees, 
blowing down barns, etc. The pros- 
pect is gloomy here—gloomy indeed. 

ly bees have caught the swarming 
fever, notwithstanding the rain, and 
have increased from 33 to 74. I selected 
several subjects to write on, but when 
I get a new JOURNAL I find each sub- 
ject discussed to my satisfaction, and 
much better than I could have done. 
I bid the BEE JOURNAL God speed in 
its onward career. G. W. ASHBY. 

Valley Station, Ky., June 30, 1882. 


Doing Better.—Bees are doing bet- 
ter since I last reported; swarmin 
has begun in earnest. I extracte 
the first honey to-day. Owing to so 
much wet weather, the honey is very 
watery and thin. I never saw white 
clover so full of bloom. If the rains 
and cloudy weather would cease, I 
think the honey flow would be enor- 
mous. W. H. GRAVES. 

Duncan, Il., June 30, 1882. 


A Hard Season.—I send you by this 
mail a sprig of flowers and a leaf from 
a tree which grows in my yard, and 
the only leaf or tree of the kind that 
I remember ever having seen. It has 
anarmy of flowers ; many of the sprigs 
are 20 inches long, and the bunch of 
them together is enormous. I am 
very anxious to know what this tree 
is, as my bees live on it from morning 





till night. Iam a great lover of bees, 
though I know but little about them. 
I have 5colonies in Langstroth hives, 
which are quite a curiosity in this 
county, as there are none of them here 
with us. The season isa very hard 
one to the industrious little pets. 
Mine are storing but little honey. 
Long life tothe BEE JOURNAL. It is 
a perfect gem to a lover of bees. 
J.C. WILSON. 

Ridgeland, S. C.. June 27, 1882. 

[This beautiful tree is a native of 
China or Japan, in both of which 
countries it is now grown for shade 
and ornament. It is sparingly culti- 
vated in several localities of our 
Southern States, but probably is not 
hardy at the North, Linnzus named 
the trees Sterculia platanifolia, from 
the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of the sycamore or plane tree, mostly 
on account of their large size. Asa 
honey plant it is interesting to note 
that it is a near relative of the linden 
or basswood, everywhere so well 
known for the abundance and fine 
quality of its nectar, as well as for 
the delightful fragrance of its flowers. 
It is worth while, also, to bear in 
mind that there is an intimate con- 
nection between fragrance, nectar, 
and insects. Bees evidently possess 
a decided sense of smell and may 
thus be able to find a linden in full 
bloom from a considerable distance. 
I do not know, but, from the appear- 
ance of the flower and the nectar it 
produces, I hazard the inference that 
this Sterculia is, when in bloom, 
highly scented. Perhaps, after all, it 
is not so much of a hazard, for 
Sterculius was the name of a Roman 
god, so called (from stercus, manure) 
because he taught the agriculturists 
the use of manure. In this case, we 
may suppose Linnzeus had before him 
a species of the genus not noted for 
the pleasantness of its odor, though 
the latter may have been sufficiently 
pronounced. 

The structure of the flower of this, 
in sO Many ways peculiar, tree is evi- 
dently marvellously adapted to the 
visits of insects and their work in 
cross fertilization. The nectar at the 


bottom of the calyx-cup is protected’ 


from small insects by a dense plush 
of hairs, so that such insects as might 
creep under without touching the 
pollen bearers, and so plunder the 
sweet store without recompense to 
the plant, are efficiently excluded, 
while a larger, long-tongued guest is 
privileged to help itself (herself?) by 
pushing aside the fringe of short, 
matted hairs. The stamens and pistil 
are borne on a peculiar and altogether 


uncommon prolongation of the axis 
or stem rising well above the necti- 
ferous cup of the calyx. The pollen 
sacs themselves (anthers) are densely 
crowded upon the upper or outer end 
of this prolonged axis, which is itself 
here shaped into a cup at the bottom 
of which the five-parted pistil is 
found. Here again I cannot be sure 
from the specimen at hand, but there 
probably is secreted in this second 
cup enticing nectar, hid away and 
hardly accessible to many insects, 
though quite so to some invited favor- 
ites. To get it, however, an insect’s 
proboscis must be effectually smeared 
with the adhesive pollen, to be carried 
away to another flower. 

Has any attention been heretofore 
given to the Sterculia as a honey pro- 
ducer ?—T. J. BURRILL. 

It has not, that we are aware of.— 
EpD.] 


Doing Excellently.—The honey yield 
is good here this season. I have 
taken 134 Ibs. of comb honey, in one- 
pound boxes up t6 this date. If the 
season continues as favorable as it has 
been the past six weeks, I will get 
over 300 lbs. of comb honey per col- 
ony. W.S. CAUTHEN. 
Pleasant Hill, S. C., June 24, 1882. 


From a Beginner.—I have taken the 
BEE JOURNAL for 6 months, and have 
obtained some valuable information 
from it. My father has had bees for3 

ears before this, but kept them in 
bomen, nail kegs, or anything that 
came handy, sometimes getting a lit- 
tle honey, and sometimes none. Last 
fall he brimstoned the bees in a nail 
keg, which I think was a cruel way 
to get honey, and it was a poor lot in- 
deed, which set me to thinking there 
was a better way. I subscribed for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and now have 8 
colonies in frame hives, from 4 old col- 
onies in box hives. The first swarm 
came on May 20, during apple bloom- 
ing. The first came out just before 
noon. I got them down from where 
they had clustered, and they were 
going into the hive nicely when an- 
other swarm came out and went in 
with them, filling the hive full; the 
next day I put on the sections to give 
them room, but soon found that 
would not do ; one of the queens went 
up in them and went to laying. 
captured her and put her with 3 of the 
frames and adhering bees in another 
hive. Bees have been doing well on 
white clover, of which there is any 
amount here. I have taken off some 
sections from the first colony, and 
more will be ready in 8 or 4 days, 
while the old colonies have not com- 
menced storing surplus yet, they hav- 
ing swarmed too much. The weather 
has been very favorable here for bees 
the past two weeks. We have had 
showers occasionaliy to keep pasture 
in good condition. 1. Where can! 
get barberry seed, and at what price! 
| 2. What kind of a plant is it in size, 
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and where should the seed be sown ? 
3. What is first quality basswood lum- 
ber, suitable for making hives, worth, 
— right thickness and at the saw- 
m 


ill * ALFRED GANDER. 

Adrian, Mich., June 30, 1882. 

fl and 2. Some horticulturist will 
probably give you all the information 
desired regarding barberry shrubs. 

8. We cannot give a definite an- 
swer. Write to any lumber dealer, 
giving dimensions of what you want, 
and quantity. We cannot recom- 
mend basswood for hives—pine and 
poplar or white-wood are better.— 
ED.] 


Motherwort.—Inclosed find a plant 
on Which my bees are working from 
early morning till late in the evening. 
It must contain a great deal of nectar, 
judging from the way they work on it. 
This is the only stalk in the neighbor- 
hood that I noticed. Please name it. 
Bees are doing splendidly on white 
clover, and basswood is opening a 
new field for them. I have counted 
198 trees within half a mile of my 
apiary, and all full of buds just be- 
ginning to open. The heavy rains 
this spring and summer kept the bees 
back some, butnow they are making 
up lost time. We had a storm ac- 
companied with hail and rain, that 
damaged the crops a great deal, pros- 
trating the grain and clover on the 
ground. No such storm has been 
known in this place. 

JOHN W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., June 27, 1882. 


ANOTHER.—I herewith inclose a 
piece of spike from a plant to ascer- 
tain the name. The spikes grow about 
afoot or more long, and are in bloom 
all summer into fall. The plant grows 
4 to 5 feet high, and has very many 
branches covered with these spikes, 
and is the best honey plant I ever 
saw. It was brought here from 
Pennsylvania by Mr. Musgrave. who 
found it wild and scarce. Bees are 
doing well in this locality. There 
will be considerable buckwheat in 
bloom in a week or two. 

__ J.S. MCALLISTER. 

Columbus, Neb., July 3, 1882. 


[The plants referred to are mother- 
wort. Itis needless for us to repeat 
that it isa most excellent honey plant, 
and worthy of more attention than it 
generally receives.—Eb.] 


Prospect Excellent.—I had 70 colo- 
ties this spring to commence with, 
allin good condition, with boxes on 
them all, nearly completed, and only 
aWaiting capping, but no swarms yet, 
hor do | want any for 10 days yet. I 
never saw a season any better than 
the present one. White clover is 
abundant everywhere, and the bees 
are working on red clover just as 
much as they do on white clover. I 
ope all bee-keepers will try and keep 
he price of honey up, so that we can 
make up for what we lost last year. 

: F. G. KINNEY. 
Bristol, Ind., June 30, 1882. 





Captured While Laying. —I send 
herewith a fertile worker. On May 
6th I removed from a vigorous Italian 
colony 4 frames of brood for the pur- 
pose of rearing some queens. The 
weather not being favorable, they 
produced but 3 cells, whereas they 
should have built 6 or 8. On the 10th 
day, or the 16th, we found two cells 
that contained young queens, and one 
empty cell; removed the two cells 
containing queens, destroying one 
that did not appear perfect, and 

laced the other in a nucleus. This 
1atched and proved to bea fine queen. 
After satisfying ourselves that the 
colony was still without a queen, and 
that the empty cell had never been 
occupied, we gave them a frame of 
brood filled with eggs and larve. I 
examined them on the second day, 
but found no evidence of queen cells. 
The eggs are hatched and the brood 
finely capped over. Making several 
careful searches for the cause of this 
strange behavior, our labor was re- 
warded on the 21st of June by finding 
this fertile worker in the very act of 
laying. She had deposited eggs in 
one comb over a space of about 4 
inches, in worker cells. The bees are 
now extending the cells out, or mak- 
ing drone comb of them. The bees 
showed her the same respect by turn- 
ing their heads to her and making 
room for her over the comb. She 
showed all the peculiarities of a young 
queen—frisky, etc. The prospect for 
a good honey season in this section is 
very discouraging ; too muchrain. I 
have extracted 3 gallons from 5 colo- 
nies. Can a get bees to start 
queen cells. V. A. BRADFORD. 

Butler, Ky., June 26, 1882. 


[The fertile worker and attendant 
bees arrived safely. With the ex- 
ception of a more tapering waist, and 
more glossy abdomen, we would not 
have recognized her from the other 
bees, had her wing not been clipped. 
In nearly every Italian colony there 
are plenty of old bees presenting 
all the characteristics of this one. 
We give on page 444 of this issue, a 
very interesting letter from Mr. P. L. 
Viallon, relating to fertile workers, 
and Prof. Cook’s instructive dissec- 
tion and examination of the same 
with the microscope.—ED. ] 


Bees are Doing Finely.—Bees are 
doing finely here this season. I have 
just taken off 48 pounds each from 
some of my best colonies, white clo- 
ver honey, stored in one-pound sec- 
tions of the Forncrook style. Take 
the season so far, I think it ahead of 
any for several years for honey gath- 
ering. E. W. WALES. 

Disco, Mich. 


Cold Wave.—This last wave of cold 
has stopped the clover honey flow; 
basswood is not yet in bloom, but will 
be ina few days. Itisa pretty poor 
season here, so far. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 5, 1882. 





A New Clover.—Enclosed find stalks: 
and flowers of a plant, which please 
give name and value as a honey plant; 
also, if good as forage for cattle. The 
plant age and looks like Alsike clo- 
ver, the blossom is pure white, re- 
sembling white clover, excepting 
much larger than either Alsike or 
white clover. It is evidently a variet 
of clover, but have never seen any 0 
it before. It is in bloom considera- 
bly earlier than white clover. 1 found: 
it growing in‘ a field, but cannot ac--- 
count for its appearance there. An-- 
swer in BEE JOURNAL. 

Altamont, Ill. JERRY THOMAS. 


|A similar specimen, but not so- 
large, was sent us last week by H. 
Besse. Delaware, O., see page 427. As- 
the Alsike clover itself is said to be a 
hybrid, matured and fixed in Sweden, 
so these specimens may be of the 
same character, and this is more than 
probable, from the fact that Mr.. 
Besse’s is reproducing itself, and ex- 
tending its area. As to its value for’ 
pasturage we cannot speak positively, 
but can see no reason why it should 
not be desirable, perhaps very supe- 
rior. At all events, you owe it to: 
yourself, as well as to community, to 
extend its cultivation till satisfied of 
its worth. It may, possibly, in the 
future, revolutionize our pasturage 
for cattle, sheep, etc., and our forage 
for bees. Certainly, its earliness of 
bloom will be a great recommenda- 
tion of itself, if it should prove 
adapted to the bees.—EpD.] 


Honey Prospects in Ohie.—Bees in 
this vicinity have done but little in 
the way of honey gathering, until 
within a few days. Prospects for 
swarming are greater than for several 

ears, even after being somewhat. 
essened by the damage done to fruit 
bloom in early spring. Many impov- 
erished colonies were lost during the 
cold spell, but those that were prop- 
erly fed, or lived through on their own 
stores, are likely to pay a good profit 
at the end of the season. 

R. A. MOLLYNEAUX,. 
New Richmond, O., June 29, 1882. 


Not One Pound Yet. — Bees are 
strong ; swarming profuse ; no honey;,. 
not one pound taken yet; weather 
very warm ; lots of rain; linden just 
in bloom ; fear we will have no har- 
vest, but living in hope that the bees. 
will fill up for winter. My bees have 
never worked a whole day since last 
April; hope somebody will get some 
honey. C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., June 27, 1882. 


Mercury at 50°.—Bees are doing 
well on white clover. Mercury was- 
down to 50° on the evening of the Ist. 
inst. Weather has been quite favor- 
able for about 3 weeks. 

E. N. LLoyp. 

Fayette, O., July 3, 1882. 
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A Curious Circumstance.—Y ester- 
day evening I was examining a 
nucleus containing fertile workers, 
and while holding the comb in my 
hands looking at several workers lay- 
ing, they all—bees and all—at once 
flew off, and after flying a few minutes 
in the air, they settled on a plum tree 
close by. In fear that they would not 
return, I took the same comb and 
hung it against the cluster. I had 
hardly done that when they all ran on 
the comb and the fertile workers went 
to laying in a few moments. I 
counted as many as 15 laying at the 
same time, and others performing the 
same operation in their turn. After 
eateching 8 or 10 and pressing their 
abdomens, I had 4 to show the egg, 
and in fear that I might lose the op- 
portunity, I sent one of my assistants, 
who was present, to my pring | gone 
for a vial of alcohol, and on his re- 
turn I caught several in the act of lay- 
ing and put them in thealcohol. I 
send them to you by this mail. This 
is almost incredible, but it is the fact, 
and I am glad 1 had an eye witness. 
Iintend bringing two bee-keepers of 
the neighborhood, in a day or two, to 
show them the workers laying while 
holding the comb in hand. My opin- 
ion is that every bee in that nucleus is 
capable of laying, as I saw at least 50 
of them laying, and others simulating 
the act. Iam almost inclined to send 
you that nucleus by express, at my 
expense, but will not confinement de- 
stroy their propensity of laying? 
What do you say ? I trust that this 
may be of some interest to you, and 
hope to hear of the result of vour ex- 
amination of these fertile workers. I 
ought to mention that there are but 
about ¥4 pint of bees in the nucleus. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La. 


[The above is very interesting. The 
bees sent were no way peculiar, ex- 
cept that some of them had very large 
but rather short abdomens. I have 
carefully dissected six of them. In 
alll find eggs. The ovaries instead 
of being multi-tubular as are the 
same in the normal queens, have only 
two or three tubes, and the eggs in- 
stead of being indefinite in number, 
are so few that it would be an easy 
matter to count them. There was no 
Sign of a spermatheca, and the poison 
sack was large, as in the workers, and 
not as in the queens.—A. J. Cook. ] 


A Failure.—My bee business is al- 
most an entire failure this season. 


R. WILKIN. 
San Buenaventura, Cal. 


Not so Bright.—I see by last week’s 
BEE JOURNAL, you say prospects are 
brighter. Notas far as my apiary of 
100 colonies isconcerned. White clo- 
ver here is scanty, small and nohoney 
in it; bees killing off drones and 
searcely gathering enough to live on. 
In fact, there has been no honey com- 
paratively in fruit bloom, locust, or 
willow. Two rainy days would starve 





34 of my colonies. Let us hear from 
other points of Canada. 
J.C. THom, M. D. 
Streetsville, Canada, June 29, 1882. 


Foundation Making.—1. Would it be 
advisable for a man with 65 colonies 
of bees to invest in a foundation 
machine? 2. What hive would you 
recommend ? 3. Can an apiary be 
run to advantage without foundation ? 


I find it difficult to get bees to build | » 


straight on the combs. 


JOHN SHERRETTS. 
Norfolk, Oregon. 


[1. With the present spirited com- 
petition in manufacturing and selling 
foundation, we do not think it would 
be advisable to invest in a first class 
machine, even with more than 65 
colonies. Many propose to work up 
wax at 10 to 15c. per lb. 

2. At present we would recommend 
the Langstroth hive, and until a stan- 
dard frame is adopted. There may 
be other hives just as good, or per- 
haps, a trifle better; but we will 
recommend it because it is quite as 
capable as any of all desirable manipu- 
lations. 

3. Itcannot. If the apiarist hasa 
surplus of nice, straight combs sufli- 
cient to meet emergencies, then he 
can dispense with foundation; but, 
otherwise, he loses half the utility of 
his movable frames unless founda- 
tion be used. Again, no lossis entailed 
in the purchase of good foundation, 
even at a higher price than it is now 
selling, because withit a prime swarm 
ean fill a 10-frame Langstroth hive 
with nice, straight combs in 48 hours, 
and make good headway in storing 
honey in it.—ED.] 


Working in the Sections.—My bees 
are doing finely at this time. A 
swarm that issued May Sth, has on 40 
one-pound sections. I took a peep at 
them this evening, and found they 
have several nearly filled, and most 
of the others started. I think this is 
a pretty well, when they have 
only been on 6 days. 

HENRY CRIPE. 

North Manchester, Ind., June 28. 


Why the Dysentery?—On the 3d 
inst., between 10 a. m. and2p.m.,, 
to prevent swarming I took from 1 to 
4 frames of brood and bees from each 
of several colonies. I made one full 
colony, gave 3 frames to another, 2 to 
another, and 1 to another, and made 
42-frame nuclei. I mixed the bees 
from the different hives to prevent 
their disturbing the queens. On the 
7th, between 8 and 10 a. m., of the 
four nuclei I had three cases of dysen- 
tery, one so plain that the spots on 
the front of the hive stand as wit- 
nesses. The weather has been very 
wet, but the bees have been storing 
honey every day (perhaps 3 or 4 ex- 





ceptions) since June 1st, with plenty 
of sealed and unsealed honey and 
pollen in the nuclei. Will Mr. Heddon 
tell us the direct cause of this, and 
why ali four of the nuclei did not 
have it? Or, in fact, why they all 
(all the bees I handled on that occa- 
sion), did not have it? Or, why did 
any of them haveit? By 1or2p. m., 
on the 4th inst., there was no signs of 
the dysentery except the spots on the 
ives. S. A. SHUCK. 
Bryant, Ill. 


[The illustrations given above pre- 
sent several very interesting problems, 
chief among which are the bacterium- 
pollen and the starvation theories. In 
neither case could there have been 
time for the development of bacteria, 
in no case was cold so intense as to 
place food beyond and pollen within 
their reach, nor was starvation so im- 
minent that bees abstained from eat- 
ing to eke out their stores for a more 
distant day. At allevents, if bacteria, 
or pollen, or starvation, or all of these, 
are the prime causes of dysentery 
sometimes, they certainly are not at 
all times; and when the question is 
finally settled, it may be found that 
an undue disturbance, inhalation of 
too much moisture, and too rigid con- 
finement are conducive to it.—ED.] 


Immense Beginning. — The main 
honey harvest is over with us; the 
horsemint is drying up; weather dry 
and hot. Bees are getting some honey 
from mesquit. From 27 colonies 
(spring count) I have had 51 natural 
swarms, have taken 4,359 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 200 1-lb. sections, and 
could extract to-day at least 1,500 lbs. 
more, but do not want it—no time to 
take care of it, J.S. TADLOCK. 

Luling, Texas, June 29, 1882. 


2 


The Verdict of the Jury.—We have 
just received a copy of the most popu- 
lar piece of music ever published in 
this country, called the ‘ Verdict 
March,” composed by Eugene L. 
Blake and published by F. W. Hel- 
mick, 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. It 
is written in an easy style, so that it 
can be played on either piano or 
organ. The title page is very hand- 
some, containing correct portraits of 
Hon. Geo. B. Corkhill, Hon. J. K- 
Porter, and Judge W. 8. Cox; also 4 
correct picture of the twelve jurymen 
who convicted the assassin of the late 
President. 40 cents. 





@ Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately a little book entitled 
* Rules of Simple Hygiene, and Hints 
and Remedies for the Treatment of 
Common Accidents and Diseases,” by 
Dr. Dawson Turner, revised and Cor 
rected by twelve eminent medical 
men connected with hospitals in Lon 
don. Itis reprinted from the eight 
London edition, with additions. Pricé 
50 cents. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c, per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


= (6 months)....40 “ 

“ (9 months)....60 » 

“52 “ (lyear) 60 “ os 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 

25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 

5 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Aotices. 


& The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 

—__—____ ++ @ 

& We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

ere 

& Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

->- —-_-- 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

F ora Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


“ _3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,-—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— - e cloth. 
o-Worey Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 


ear, 
Ol’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., July 10, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for neney quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominal. 
BEESW AX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 
BEESWAX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK, 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 Ib. bxs., 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 lb. bxs., per Ib., 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 

BEESW AX—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 26@27c.; Southern pure, 27@28c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Receipts are very light. Reports con- 
tinue to be received from Southern California that 
the crop is not large. A prominentapiaristin Ven- 
tura writes that he does not believe there will be 
over twenty tons shipped from that county. Not 
much will be required, however, to satisfy the de- 
mand at the present firm views entertained by 
holders. 

We quote white comb, 15@18c.; dark to good,8 
@12¢c. Extracted,choice to extra white, 73%4@8c.; 
dark and candied, 6@6%ce. BEESWAX—23@25c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY-—First receipts of new Texas (comb) 
offered to-day. Selling at 21@22c. per lb. 
BEESW AX—Prime in demand at 22@23c. 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—As there is no honey in market, we 
have no quotations this week. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 








Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


4 The postal law makes the taking 
of a newspaper and the refusal to pay 
for the same, theft, and any person 
guilty of such action is liable to crim- 
inal proceedings the same as though 
he had stolen goods to the amount of 
the subscription. 








A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 


for their labor in getting up the club. | by sending the names to this office. 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages oo $1 00 


** 100 colonies 


220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies 


420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

ere 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

g@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

>? 

g@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 

*~< 

= When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 





~~. 
> °°. 


«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference 

—>- ~<e -+--+ @m  22-———~—~S 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

>? i 

Three years ago St. Julian, the great 
California trotter, was unknown ; the 
same may be said of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. Now both have a world-wide 
reputation. Why? Because they 
both have merit. One is a great trot- 
ter, the other is the most successful 
remedy ever discovered to be used on 
man or beast. 26w4t 


Bingham’s Smoker Corner, 


g@ I have tried severa) kinds of Smokers, and 
none give such satisfaction as Bingham’s; ‘tis 
worth more to me than all the rest combined. 

Morning Sun, Iowa. J. E. KEARN 
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Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
“Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
-every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
-@rs, mechanics, professional and business men, 
- and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 
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Old Headquarters for Queens, 


We will be prepared on and after July 10th, to 
ship Queens by return mail. We have the best 
strain of Italians in the country. Our Cyprians, 
Holy Land and Hungarians cannot be excelled. 
No 75 cent or dollar queens for sale. Warranted 
—— $1.50, Tested $2.00, very choice Selected 

dueens $1.75 each. We also have dark and extra 
light-colored Italians. All Queens warranted pure 
and sent by mail. Send your address on a postal 
for my 21st annual circular and price list. 

28wlt HENRY ALLEY, Wenhan, Mass. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries. enables 
me to obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ited. 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28w13t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


2,000 LBS. 


of Given Foundation, 


JUST MADE, 


Price 45 and 55ce. per pound, 
For Brood Frames and Boxes. 


Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
28wit Dowagiac, Mich. 


Rev: A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Il. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... $1; Tested....$2 
enon Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either ltalian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; ok of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 !bs. or over, 
35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


VANDERVORT FOUNDATION 


ll SQ. FEET, or 11 Ibs. $6; more at same 
rate ; less, 60 cts. per lb., delivered at Ex- 

press, Albany, N. Y. H. W.GARRETT, 

27w4t Coeyman’s Hollow, N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per oqnere inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMA - NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ii. 


FREE! FRESE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E.A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 
Ds COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 

per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the lb. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked !0c. 
per lb. F.W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 


a j may be found on file 
THIS PAPE at Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce | 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW WORK. 


























1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ge een. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 








d Qu i 
2-frame Nucl with Test- 

e OS SEES 5 
Full Colony, with Tested 

Queen, before July 1 -12.00 
Same, after i gf 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 

ees = after July 1.. 2.50 

per half doz 

SSP POY 1... cescccccoscoccs 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


— 
AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 
ti a , —————. . 
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The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880...........+.66- 50c. 

For Bee Journal of 1881....-.... soeeee BBC. 

For Bee Journal of 1882...........+++0- W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


t@ Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wGm. 


~ BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 

















A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees &Hone 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” ‘Marketing Honey.” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-bogk of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Ll. 

A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The most peffect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute detai!s for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 

Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and healtb- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious an 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t wf 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 

A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
eur wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tionin the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


iwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 





Woman’s Industrial Association, 
291 Sixteenth St.,. DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing to the 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(flat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 lbs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
yort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
tbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IM. 


1882, - ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 

\ July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
wWitdested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
: with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


toney Order Office)—Butier, Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, ana springs that donotrust an: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

he Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
&nda3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
Postpaid for $2. Address, 


" BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
wtf Abronia, Mich. 
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LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 


5wily Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


Pure Italian Bees 


tat reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
22ws8t JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


t= CHEAP FOR CASH. .2& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him converes to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Llustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882. 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith ¢rot 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can_ be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


EAUTIFUL QUEENS — Warranted Ital- 
ians, $1.25 each; Warranted Cyprians, $1.50 
each; Unwarranted Queens, $1.00 each. Try one 
and you will want more. Address, . 
27witp REV. J.E. KEARNS, Morning Sun, Iowa. 























The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings ~— 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

oo 30 to 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just whet everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work,either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing pe, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. . 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum oft the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 

mely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook bas had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably ae and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupaions.—American Inventor. 


—toit— 
PrRicE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00 .by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE, 


If you buy the Origi- 
nai Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our a hon- 
ey knives first, you 

will have to buy no- 2tented, 1878, 
others. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 $2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 24 inch.......... stiiheiaunis 150 1 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 2 inch.... 125 1: 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 a3 
NS Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
%4 inc x 
Bingham 
Knife, 2 00 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical eontents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
&2” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2% 
2wé 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

meens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
#1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


rR. GOOD, 
Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


A YEAK and expenses toagents, 
outfit free.addressP’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


17wtf 
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$7111 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


t#" Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON 
S5owtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT E. PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 
) 











’ 
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Late Comm’r Patents. 

STORY B. LADD. « Le 
Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 

Patent Cases. 16w3m 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the 2 frame, 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 
For 2 Langstroth “ 
For 3 - - 10x18 5 

For 4 = ” 10x18 

For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 

For 3 wd = 123¢x20 eo 
For4 ” ™ 13x20 oe 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11). 


13x13 inches 
10x18 * 





: Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. A1l Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1882-]. §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. ‘Tested Queen, 
2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
per half-dozen, $16. No “Dollar” ornuclei-queens 
| handled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
| if possible. 14w39t 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5wéem JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE KE- 
VIEW, 

{To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 


Sole Agents for America. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20Wly 























Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not culy Imetructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a nny | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 

todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its —_ is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root. 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75ec. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters. 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7S5ec.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, anda turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This rege discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as fuoa, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1Oc. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a oe oe of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their ets. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. 5@c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise oP 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, ote. of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, j 

he work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, OF 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 





